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EDW. SCANLON 


© In case some of you kids overlooked the new address of “TREES” in 
the masthead, here it is. Sort of complicated, but all the facts are pre- 
sented; ‘“TREES” is being printed in Cleveland, Ohio (where yours truly 
has just been appointed City Forester), the business address however,for 
“TREES” will temporarily be 2478 Putnam St., Toledo 10, Ohio. All this 
complication is due to the fact that we haven’t found a house in Cleveland. 
This move was made early in April. |t was tough leaving California after 


all the bragging |'ve done about it, but, here we are. 


hello. 


@ Certainly had BEAUTIFUL WEATHER 
all the way FROM CALIFORNIA. Was 
interesting to see the STAGES OF AD- 
VANCEMENT in the trees as we went 
along. It was particularly noticeable after 
turning NORTH AT OKLAHOMA CITY. 
There, foliage was NEARLY DEVELOPED, 
arriving IN IOWA there was just a FLUSH 


OF GREEN, but many fruit TREES IN 
BLOOM. 

* * * 
@ IN OHIO the evidence pointed to a 


STILL LATER development. The MAG- 
NOLIAS WERE GORGEOUS, the sweet 
cherries, CRABS, HAWS, ETC. It has been 
a lovely spring, ALTHO RATHER “UN- 
USUAL.” There was a real warm period 
EARLY IN APRIL, followed by a rather 
SEVERE COLD spell, with several frosts, 
ENOUGH TO RUIN THE APPLE CROP. 


* % * 


@ it is fun GETTING ACQUAINTED 
again with all THESE BEAUTIFUL 
TREES. I didn't appreciate them when I 
LIVED HERE YEARS AGO. That's the 
was IT GOES, the other fellow’s BACK- 
YARD ALWAYS HAS a higher fence 
around it—OR SOMETHING. 


+ & * 


@ Stopped at MOLINE, 
RALPH BIRKS, the park superintendent 
there, and to see the street of GLOBE- 
HEADED ELMS. This is a superior NUM- 
BER ONE street tree, (ULMUS CARPINI- 
FOLIA UMBRACULIFERA) particularly 
on street where LOW OVERHEAD WIRES 
EXIST and on some NARROW STREETS 
ahere crown spread IS LIMITED. We'll 
have a STORY, WITH PIX, in the AU- 
GUST NATIONAL SHADE TREE CON- 
FERENCE ISSUE. 
* * * 

@ By the way, MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 
to attend the gala reopening, OR PRAC- 
TICALLY SO, of the NATIONAL SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE, at its 22nd annual 
meeting, AUGUST 27-30, Boston, Mass. 
ED HIGGINS, EMCEE. 


= * 


ILL., to meet 


@ JOHN B. WOODRUFF is back, and 
ESTATE SERVICES, INC., Wilton, Conn., 
HAS GOT HIM. JOHN got out of the 
Army a short time ago after a SPELL IN 
ITALY and other parts. While IN ITALY 
he had occasion to observe the depredations 
of ENDOTHIA PARASITICA on CHEST- 
NUT there. See his fine story in the 
APRIL °’46 ISSUE OF “TREES”—Chestnut 
Blight in Italy, JOHN 1S A PATHOLO- 
GIST, which means nothing ‘cause he’s 
having the SAME TROUBLE AS MOST 
GI's—no house—if that isn’t a SWELL 
MESS OF GEFULTE. 
* * 

@ One way to stop all this STUPID BICK- 
ERING by these vultures intent on the 
present “PENNY WISE, POUND FOOL- 
ISH” policy of inflation would be for the 
PEOPLE TO SMARTEN up for a change 
and GO ON A BUYERS STRIKE. But, no, 
they'll PROBABLY PLAY IT DUMB. 


Drop in and say 


@ The other morning, HERE IN CLEVE- 
LAND, I was out with LES PETRIE of the 
CHARLIE IRISH COMPANY (I don't 
know what they sell). LES WAS POINT- 
ING to some flowering cherries, the car 
WAS STOPPED in the MIDDLE OF THE 
STREET, when SOME CITIZEN in a car 
began BUMPING US. LES jumped out 
INTENT ON MAYHEM, but the CIT IN- 
FORMED him he thought WE WANTED 
A SHOVE. Nice, huh! 


* * * 


@ I hope SOME ONE AROUND HERE 
knows where there are GOOD SPECIMENS 
of SOPHORA JAPONICA, KOELREU- 
TERIA PANICULATA, AESCULUS BRI- 
OTTI—in fact, any OUT OF THE ORDI- 
NARY nice trees. TELL ME WHERE, I'd 
like to gt SOME KODACHROMES. 


* * * 


@ ROY RASMUSSEN, Arborist of COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS, IOWA, has an interesting 
inquiry. WE HOPE SOMEONE can supply 
an answer. A friend of his STATIONED 
IN ENGLAND during the war observed an 
UNUSUAL TREE AT TAVISTOCK, 13 
miles outside of PLYMOUTH. The tree has 
COPPER COLORED LEAVES AND 
TWIGS. A gardner there told him it WAS 
A COPPER ASH, but he is unable, NOR 
ARE WE, to find a REFERENCE TO 
SUCH A TREE. We WOULD APPRE- 
CIATE learning more about this tree FROM 
ANY READER. 


* * * 


@® DR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Curator of 
the NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM IN 
CLEVELAND, and father of the program 
to locate ‘MOSES CLEAVELAND TREES” 
in connecetion with the SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL, had an interesting observation 
to make as a result OF HIS CANVASS of 
these old trees. It appears that the tree 
which GROWS OLD MOST GRACEFULLY 
and with a MINIMUM OF DECAY and 
DISFIGUREMENT is that mighty mon- 
arch, THE WHITE OAK. Should be a 
GOOD TIP as to the species TO SELECT 
FOR PARK AND CERTAIN STREET 
TREE WORK. 


* * * 


@ Haven't heard from SAM PARMENTER 
for a month of Sundays but the other day 
ALONG CAME A LETTER. Sam’s qoing 
to give us a PIECE ON LIQUID FEEDING. 
soon I hope. Now that we're neighbors may- 
be WE CAN GET TOGETHER SOON. 


* * * 


@ Now he is “MISTER” AGAIN, say 
HURST JOHN and he’s living at BOON- 
VILLE, MO. Service life evidently didn’t 
AGREE WITH HURST, EITHER. 


* * * 


@ Another “CITIZEN” again is ARNOLD 
STREVING OF ELYRIA, Ohio (STREIV- 
ING TREE SERVICE). Three and a half 
years in the Army. He says with his re- 
newal subscription “I LIKE YOUR MAGA- 
ZINE—IT’S ALIVE.” T’ll have to STOP 
IN ELYRIA on one of my weekends com- 
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muting trips between TOLEDO AND 
pe ces to SEE THIS CONNOIS- 
EUR. 


* * * 


@ Thanks to R. S. BARNHART, SUPT. 
OF PARKS AT AKRON, for a copy of 
their recently adopted STREET TREE 
ORDINANCE. It’s’ workable and_ has 
QUITE A BIT OF LATITUDE. 


* * * 


@ Stopped at the MORTON ARBORETUM 
IN LISLE, ILL., to see their’ PHELLO- 
DENDRON COLLECTION. The trees are 
TOO CROWDED to give much of an idea 
of their NORMAL HABITS. While there 
I met ROY NORDINE, THEIR NEW 
PROPAGATOR. Would like some seed of 
the CHINENSE ROY—thanks. 


* * * 


@® TOLEDO HAS just appointed a NEW 
CITY FORESTER—JOE SWEENEY. A 
good boy—GOOD LUCK JOE, and hope 
you get to the NATIONAL SHADE TREE 
CONFERENCE IN BOSTON, August 27- 
30 for the renewal of the CITY FOREST- 
ERS SECTION. 


* * * 


@ JOHN SWARTLEY is busy at the ROCK 
CREEK NURSERIES, Rockville, Md., work- 
ing with MR. COPLEN, studying his suc- 
cessful METHOD OF GRAFTS; also help- 
ing to work out a PIT PROPAGATING 
HOUSE. 


* * * 


@ The DOGWOODS were sure MAGNIFI- 
CENT this spring, especially the reds. The 
redbuds were also LUSH WITH FLOWERS. 


* > * 


@ Saw a VERY INTERESTING bud sport 
in RIVERSIDE, CALIF., several months 
ago. It is one a pepper tree (SCHINUS 
MOLLE). This sport is VERY PENDU 
LOUS; the foliage MUCH DARKER and 
thicker than normal. DR. A. D. SHAMEL 
discovered it and a variety has been named 
for him. THE PARK SUPER, GEO. RASH, 
has a number growing in the parks. He 
works the graft on SCHINUS TEREBIN- 
THIFOLIUS, the Brazilian Pepper. It is a 
beautiful tree. GOT SOME FINE KOD4A- 
CHROMES OF IT. 
* * * 
® A note from FRED EATON states that 
HE’ RESIGNED some time ago as CITY 
FORESTER AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. He 
has been succeeded by BILL TATE, for 
many years foreman of the SHADE TREE 
BUREAU. 


ia * * 


@ 4 reader IN MINNESOTA is interested 
in BUYING A LARGE QUANTITY of 
conifers for REFORESTATION PUR- 
POSES. Any of you nurserymen WHO CAN 
SUPPLY species for that NECK OF THE 
WOODS let us know and we'll PASS THE 
DOPE ON. 


* * * 


@ it came as QUITE A SHOCK to learn 
that DOC BLUME, the TEXAS FIRE- 
BRAND, had suffered a SEVERE HEART 
ATTACK several weeks ago. HE’S DOING 
NICELY, but definitely WON’T LEAD THE 


BAND at the BOSTON CONFERENCE. 
Heres WISHING YOU a very SPEEDY 


RECOVERY DOC. 
* * * 

@ If you have NEVER SEEN a Tricolor 
beech (FAGUS 8S. TRICOLOR), look one 
up. It is the MOST DELICATELY BEAU- 
TIFUL TREE I have ever seen. CHARLIE 
IRISH showed me a nice 20 foot specimen 
on an estate in BRATENAHL VILLAGE. 
It has a DELICATE CORAL PINK shading 
around the EDGE OF THE LEAVES and 
is GRACEFULLY, BUT SLIGHTLY 
PENDULOUS. A tree that SHOULD BE in 
EVERY PARK and collection. 





Aabbaae? 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE TREES 


Sometimes when things do not seem to be progressing 
as rapidly we might wish, and generally everything has 
seemed to have gone against us, we in horticultural pursuits 
are usually able to dissipate gloom with a philosophy en- 
joved by few professional people. No doubt it is the con- 
stant communion with nature and her whims and idiosyn- 
crasies that forms the basis of this philosophy, but recently, 
a passage by Dr. David Fairchild in his charming book 
“The World Was My Garden” seemed to sum up the 
tenets that this philosophy, and because of its beauty 
and simplicity is reproduced here: 


“Tl have always liked horticulturists, people who make 
their living from orchards and gardens, whose hands are 


familiar with the feel of bark, whose eyes are trained to dis- 
tinguish different varieties; who have a form memory. 


Their brains not forever dealing with vague abstractions; 
they are satisfied with the romance which the seasons bring 
to them, ive the patience and fortitude to gamble their 


lives and fortunes in an industry which requires infinite 


patience, which raises hopes each spring and too often dashes 
them to pieces in the fall. 

They are always conscious of sun and wind and rain; 
must always be alert lest they lose the chance of plowing 


at the right moment, pruning at the right time, circumvent- 
ing the attacks of insects and fungus diseases by quick de- 
cision and prompt action. ‘They are manufacturers of a 
high order, whose business requires intelligence not only of 
a practical character, but necessitates an instinct for industry 
which is different from that required by the city dweller 
always within sight of other people and the sound of their 
voices. The successful horticulturist spends much time alone 
among his trees, away from the constant chatter of human 
beings.” 

WHY ATTEND THE NATIONAL 

SHADE TREE CONFERENCE? 

Why not? This is the best comeback we can think of. If 
you are an Aborist or one engaged even in part time tree 
preservation work such as a Park superintendent, Cemetery 
superintendent, Landscape Architect, Nurseryman or Gar- 
dener, you still have every legitimate reason known for at- 
tending this meeting. 

The care of trees, thanks to the dignity of the twenty-two 
year old National Shade Tree Conference, has risen to the 
stature of a profession. It has risen from the days of the 
itinerant “tree surgeon” whose sole claim to the questionable 
title was a saw, a ladder, climbing spurs and a lot of gall, 
to the present day scientifically equipped, well-read Arborists 
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who conduct themselves much on a plane with that of deco- 
rous medical men. 

Much has happened since the first shade tree conference 
was held at Stamford, Conn., in 1924. Many cities have seen 
the annual rings added to the sound structure of this organi- 
zation; New York, Cleveland, Washington, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Detroit are a few of the places where arboricultural 
history has been written into the proceedings of this splendid 
organization. 

Membership has risen healthily each year. The war put a 
temporary halt to this, just as it did to everything that was 
progressive, however the trend has resumed and it is ex- 
pected that within two years the membership will reach 
1,000 and more. 

If you are a member, no more need be said—if not, you 
may wonder where you come in. On the basis of the fact 
that you are a part of a profession that has literally lifted 
itself by the bootstraps in a comparatively few years to a 


position of respect and affluence, you should consider it a 
duty and a privilege to be a member of this organization. 
You should attend these annual conferences so you can take 
home with you, to your clients and their trees, the latest 
scientific developments in the field of Arboriculture, and 
what is more important, you will take home a dignity and 
a new found pride in the knowledge that for three days you 
mingled with, and became a part of, a group of serious- 
minded scientists and fellow arborists all intent on learning 
more of how better to care for the priceless trees entrusted 
to their ministration. There is fun too, and good fellowship, 
but the air that pervades these annual conferences is one of 
decorum and study. That’s where you should want to come 
in, and stay in. And you should be there, in Boston, August 
27th when President Forrest Strong calls the meeting to 
order. You will be a better arborist and a better citizen for 
having become an active part of the National Shade Tree 
Conference. 


William H. Judd, Propagator 
At Arnold Arboretum, 
Passes Away 


It is with deep regret that the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University an- 
nounces the sudden death on May 23, 
1946, of William H. Judd, who served 
long and faithfully as propagator for 
the past thirty-three years. Because of 
his close association with Charles 
Sprague Sargent, first director of the 
Arboretum, Ernest H. Wilson, and Jack- 
son Dawson, and because of the fact that 
he has been largely responsible for first 
propagating many of the new plants the 
Arnold Arboretum introduced into this 
country, he has been known widely both 
in this country and abroad. 

William H. Judd was born on July 
14, 1888, at Preston Brook, Cheshire, 
England, the son of the superintendent 
of a large private estate known as “The 
Oaklands.” His earlier training was un- 
der his father and other outstanding 
English gardeners. Mr. Judd began his 
own gardening career at Steventon 
Manor, Hampshire, England, in May, 
1903, and was paid the sum of four 
shillings a week, working from 6 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. He took several positions 
later, but was always interested in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Key, accept- 
ing a position there in April, 1910. After 
a year at Kew, he was promoted to sub- 
foreman, a position which he occupied 
until June, 1913, when he left to become 
propagator at the Arnold Arboretum. 

Because of his long interest in the 
plants of the Arboretum and his work 
with them, Mr. Judd became one of this 
country’s foremost authorities on hardy 
woody plants. He traveled widely both 
in this country and in Europe, making it 
a point to visit the outstanding horticul- 
tural establishments wherever he went, 
and always making a host of friends for 
himself and for the Arboretum. 

His death is a very great loss to the 
Arnold Arboretum and to horticulture. 
His good nature, dry wit, and his phe- 
nomenal knowledge of plants will be 
sincerely missed by his host of friends in 
this country and abroad. 


A Reader Says 

In my morning newspaper I read that 
the American people are faced with the 
pleasant task of learning to live 50 per 
cent better than they have ever done 
before. At the same time I have before 
me concrete evidence in the form of a 
sales ticket from a large chain store, that 
the cost of whip cord skinning breeches, 
which in prewar days cost $1.98, are 
now selling for $4.47; over a 100 per 
cent increase in price. Every tree man 
knows to his sorrow how quickly our 
working uniforms go to pieces under 
average working conditions. Gloves are 
another item that cost double what they 
formerly did; plenty of other things that 
are indispensible in our profession could 
be mentioned. 

In addition, we have got that lovely 
gift from Uncle Sam to consider— 
namely, the delightful task of collecting, 
keeping records of and being responsible 
for our employees’ income and _ social 
security tax. 

So what? Do I hear someone ask? 
Well, here’s what yours truly thinks 
about it. In a word, we've got to strike 
while the iron is hot and pass a just 
portion of this increase in overhead or 
shall we say, headache, on to the cus- 
tomer. 

If there ever was or ever will be an 
opportune time to insist on a fair price 
for our services the time is certainly 
now. Presumably everyone in the busi- 
ness is getting somewhat more for their 
work than they formerly did, but, the 
question is, did some of these individuals 
or companies charge a fair price to start 
with? We all know of competitors here 
and there who possess a reasonable de- 
gree of ability but seem to lack the in- 
testinal fortitude to go out and charge 
a price comparable with that of their 
competitors which would enable them 
to operate on an equal footing where the 
equipment and quality of employees is 
concerned. 

Before the war, as far as the writer 


has been able to discover, the price of 


good tree preservation work ranged 


roughly from around $1.25 per hour 
up to, in the neighborhood of, $1.80 per 
hour. In most cases if the truth were 
known, those whose rate per hour fell in 


the lower brackets could have charged 
at least 25 per cent more for their serv- 
ices without reducing their income by 
so much as a single dollar. At any rate, 
the point is that if the predictions of 
tremendous postwar buying power and 
home building are at all accurate there 
will be more tree work to be done than 
the average arborist will know what to 
do with, so there should be far less 
cause for worry about competitors than 
was the case ten or more years ago. _. 

All this brings us right back to the 
fact that we should not hesitate to 
charge John Q. Public enough so that 
we also may have funds with which to 
enjoy the 50 per cent better life which 
is said to be in the offing, not to mention 
paying our employees a living wage so 
that they too can participate. Everyone 
has got the best excuse that he'll ever 
have for raising his price or holding it 
up, as the case may be. Just as many of 
our clients took advantage of the de- 
pression to knock the price of tree work 
down. 


New Lowther C-Saw 


A new type of power saw has been 
finding much favor in timber cutting 
areas. It is the Lowther circular saw 
powered with a 4-cycle Briggs & Strat- 
ton air-cooled gasoline engine. It de- 
velops 6 h. p. at 2200 r.p.m. and 7.7 
h.p. at 3200 r.p.m. 

The carriage is mounted on rubber 
tires with the saw, adjustable to any 
angle, extending out in front. The rig 
is controlled by two handles similar to 
a plow. 

This machine is being used more in 
park and aboricultural work and shortly 
the manufacturers expect to announce 
the addition of other attachments, such 
as lawn mower and cultivator to give it 
a wider range of use. 
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Dr. E. Porter Felt at the National Shade 
Tree Conference in Detroit, 1940. Picture 
taken by W. H. Seubert, Sioux City, lowa. 


Below. The late Dr. Felt and the Author 
outside the Insectary Building, Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories, Stamford, Conn. 





1928 when he came to Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 

His work in entomology covered a 
broad field and his research disclosed 
many new facts of an economic character 
relative to some of the most important 
insect pests. His first entomological 
work was in Massachusetts in the early 
days of the gypsy moth invasion. His 
experience with this destructive forest 
and shade tree pest led him in 1924 in 
his work for the New York State Con- 
servation Commission to propose a Bar- 
rier Zone two hundred miles in length 
to stem the spread of the gypsy moth 
into New York State from New Eng- 
land where this destructive pest has 
caused such extensive damage. This bar- 
rier has been effectively maintained since 
1924 at the cost of about $200,000 a 
vear. It has been estimated that New 
York State would lose approximately 
$4,500,000 a year if the gypsy moth 
should overrun New oYrk State. The 
9000 square miles of barrier zone have 
been very effective in checking the west- 
ward spread of the gypsy moth. 

Dr. Felt was a pioneer in airplane 
collection of insects and much of the 
information thus secured was later ap- 
plied in a comprehensive study of wind- 
borne insects particularly in relation to 
the rapid distribution of the European 


(Continued on next page) 
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Hole-digger Speeds Tree Planting 


By Frep W. ROEWEKAMP 


City Forester, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


If you are planning on a street tree 
planting program in the near future you 
certainly will want to use up-to-the- 
minute methods. New equipment is 
going to make such a program easier and 
particularly is going to help cut your 
labor costs. 

One of the costliest items in such a 
program has been for labor to dig the 
holes for the tree planting. Prior to 
using machinery it cost the Los Angeles 


@ 


A Goldak pipe lo- 
cato’ in use before 
digzine hole with 
earth boring 
machine. 


(a 


Park Department, Forestry Division, 
$1.50 to $2.00 per hole for digging, not 
including the cost of the tree, planting, 
stake and watering. In some of our 
heavy adobe districts it would take a 
man nearly all day to dig a tree hole. 
In looking around for a way to remedy 
this we tried out a pole hole digging 
machine such as used by power and tele- 
phone companies. This machine proved 


to be the answer to the hole digging 


problem. ‘The Los Angeles Park De- 
partment bought one of these earth 
drills in 1939. It is a portable type 


which was towed out to the job by the 
truck that carried the men and the tools. 
‘This machine was used along the side- 


walks and backed into the parkway 
wherever a hole was desired for tree 
planting. 


With this machine we were able to 
dig an average of six holes per hour. 
This made allowance for moving the 
machine to different locations. By mak- 


ing a charge for the machine plus the 





labor for operation we found that it 
was costing us 40 cents per hole as 
compared to $1.50 to $2.00 to dig by 
hand. This figure is based on pre-war 
labor costs and of course would be 
higher now. During the period from 
1939 to the start of the war, we dug 
25,000 holes. It can readily be seen 
that this machine more than paid for 
itself. 


This story would not be complete 
without a few more details. All our 
holes were dug with a 20-inch auger and 
+ to 5 feet deep. The sides were squared 
off to make a 3 x 3 foot hole and the 
soil was then settled before planting the 
tree. Many different kinds of trees were 
planted with varying cost, depending on 
the type of tree. Most trees were 
planted from 5-gallon cans, in which 
they were established, thus enabling us 
to plant any time of the year. 

It has always been the contention that 
it is better to plant a 50-cent tree in a 
$3.00 hole, rather than vice versa. How- 
ever, with the reduced cost of digging, 
larger and more trees can be planted 
with the same expenditure. 


Another problem encountered during 
our tree planting program was the lo- 
cation of existing water pipes, gas mains, 
sewers, etc. This information was vi- 
tally important because our tree digger 
could easily damage such services there- 
by causing a disruption of them, as well 
as additional costs for repairs. A Goldak 
pipe locator was a necessity and was 
always used over our tree hole locations 
before any digging operations were 
started. This machine operates by elec- 
tric impulse, and saved us a lot of 
trouble and expense had we not used it. 


The above-mentioned methods will 
help to speed up street tree planting pro- 
grams and enable communities to make 
up for time lost during the war years. 
The digging machine is particularly use- 
ful where planting seasons. are short. 
Park departments will also find many 
other uses for such a machine, such as 
digging a hole for a flag pole, fence 
posts, etc. 

Let’s all work toward making our 
cities beautiful with well planted streets. 








Dr. E. Porter Felt 


elm bark beetle, a major carrier of the 
Dutch elm disease. During the prosecu- 
tion of the latter study, his observations 
of windborne insects on top of the Em- 
pire State Building in New York City, 
as well as on other tall buildings in- 
cluded the State Education Building 
in Albany, New York, attracted nation- 
wide attention. He employed small bal- 
loons to ascertain wind drift and this 
work proved very important is ascertain- 
ing the direction of spread of the Dutch 
elm disease. 


In the early part of the “‘wentieth 
Century, Dr. Felt studied the spread of 
many diseases by the common house fly 
and by mosquitoes and made important 


contributions to this phase of entomo- 
logy. 

Dr. Felt was a very capable editor 
and was very much interested in this 
tvpe of work. He was Editor of the 
Journal of Economic Entomology since 
its start in 1908; Editor of the National 
Shade Tree Conference Reports for a 
number of years and Editor of the Index 
of American Economic Entomology. He 
was the Entomological Editor of the 
Country Gentleman from 1898 to 1911 
and a member of the Supervisory Board 
of the American Year Book. He con- 
tributed frequent articles to entomolo- 
gical journals and other scientific publi- 
cations, as well as to magazines and news- 
papers. He gave numerous public ad- 
dresses and spoke over the radio on 
differenct phases of entomology and shade 


tree activities. His published reports and 
bulletins may be considered guides for 
logical and systematic arrangement and 
clarity of expression. 

He was a member of numerous en- 
tomological and scientific societies and 
as a result of his scholastic achievements 
was honored by membership in Sigma 
Xi and Phi Kappa Phi, both scientific 
fraternities. At the Pan-American Ex- 
position in Buffalo, New York in 1901 
he was awarded a gold and three silver 
medals in recognition of his scientific 
work, 

Since coming to the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories as Director, in 
1928, he has covered almost every phase 
of shade tree work. For the last twelve 
years he was the author of a weekly 


(Continued on page 18) 
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By ( C. HAMILTON, 
ds Ento mologist, 
New Jers icultural Experiment 
Station Brunswick, N. J. 
Before doctor can intelli- 
gently pres a disease it is uni- 
versally | that he make a cor- 
rect diag f the cause of the ail- 


ment. His tep in the treatment is 


to identify 


rganism or cause re- 
sponsible f trouble. Then and only 
then can | v on his store of knowl- 
edge and what should be done 
to remedy) ondition. <A_ similar 
situation ex the control of insect 
pests. Fir tify the species of in- 
sect, second its life history and 


is related to control 
1 determine what con- 


habits pa 
measures 


trol meas best adapted to the 
species of nd the existing con- 
ditions. 

One’s tion might be, all that 
is necessary know whether the in- 
sect is eat plant tissues, in which 
case use ate of lead spray, or 
whether cking out the plant 
juices, in which case use a contact spray, 
such as 1 id soap. Most of the 


control, however, are 
not nearly s¢ rile. It is necessary to 
know the the insect (scientific 
and commo! order to look up the 
available inf tion on its life history, 
its habits methods of controll- 


problems 


ing It. 

Just how nsects and their injury 
to plant or animal products be iden- 
tified? Broadly speaking there are two 
methods, used by the trained 
systematist vhich the morphological 


insect’s body are used 
| in constructing keys 
These structural 
finite for different spe- 


structures OI! 
in describing 
for identif 


characters 


cies but adily observed except 
to the specialist. They are, 
therefore, 1 used by the layman. 

The secor thod of identifying in- 
sects is that | by many economic 
entomologists others interested in 
insect contro lt is based upon such 


of the host which is 
racter of the injury, 


things as th 
attached 


the time it ind the most obvious 
structural characters of the insect. This 
method of ect identification is rapid, 
easy and workable for the most 
common species. It can also 
be used for rmining what insect may 
be causing even though the insect 
may not | resent. 

These a few fundamental facts 
one should vy about insects to assist 
in their identification. One should be 


tnees... 
Diagnosis of Insect Injury 


able to recognize the different stages of 
growth of an insect and some of its 
gross structural characters such as the 
different body regions, as the head, the 
thorax and the abdomen; the appendages 
such as the antennae, the wings, the 
legs, the pseudo or false legs, and the 
setae or hairs; and the breathing open- 
ings called the spiracles. 


If one knows how and has the proper 
publications it is not a difficult task to 
identify the cause of most insect injury. 
It is relatively easy to distinguish be- 
tween the injury caused by insects eating 
the leaf tissues, those sucking out plant 
juices from leaves, twigs or fruit, those 
mining in the leaves, or those boring in 
the stems, limbs, or trunk of plants. 
However, the injury caused by many 
insects is quite specific and when taken 
in conjunction with the host plant and 
the markings of the insect definite 
characters for identification are avail- 
able. 

For example, on elm the Japanese 
beetle feeds from the upper surface eat- 
ing the leaf tissues between the veins 
and when severe gives a beautiful skele- 
tonized lace-like effect. The elm leaf 
beetle also feeds on the upper surface 
eating somewhat rectangular holes about 
‘4 inch long, while the larvae of the 
elm leaf beetle feed on the lower leaf 
surface, leaving most of the upper sur- 
face. When severe their injury also 
gives a_ skeletonized lace-like effect. 
Canker worm larvae, and similar cater- 
pillars, when small, eat irregular holes 
in the leaves and when larger and 
numerous consume most of the leaf ex- 
cept the principal leaf veins. It is thus 
not too difficult to identify the insects 
eating the foliage of elm, or other plants, 
by associating this injury with the host 
and the obvious structural markings of 
the insects. 


It is sometimes more difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the injury caused by 
sucking insects. This is often possible 
and the following examples distinguish 
between injury caused by spider mites, 
leafhoppers, lace bugs and thrips. All 
of these pests feed on the plant juices, 
resulting in injury to the chlorophyll 
and a loss of the green color. The 
general pattern of this injury together 
with the characteristic markings of the 
insect makes identification possible. Since 
many insects are limited in their feed- 
ing to specific hosts identification to the 
group and to the species of insect may 
be made. 

Spider mites are usually found on the 
lower surface of the leaf, feeding rather 
generally over the entire area or some- 
times most heavily along the principal 


veins. ‘Their injury shows on the upper 
surface of deciduous leaves as a fine, 
rather uniform, grayish-green stippling, 
which often turns brown in heavy infes- 


On the 


lower surface of the leaf usually may 


tation or late in the season. 


be found the small, four-legged mites, 
their small, round and usually reddish 
eggs, or the white, glistening empty egg 
shells and sometimes considerable fine 
webbing. 

Leafhoppers also feed on the lower 
surface of the leaves. Their injury 
shows on the upper surface of older 
leaves as grayish-green discolored specks 
which are somewhat larger and coarser 
than those caused by spider mites. The 
injury is rather general over the leaves. 
On the lower surface may be found the 
usually light colored, slender, active in- 
sects, not more than 4 inch long when 
grown, or the white cast skins of the 
young. 

Lace bugs also feed principally on the 
lower surface of the leaves, usually in 
groups so that their injury shows on the 
upper surface in more spotty areas than 
that of spider mites or leafhoppers. On 
the lower surface may be found the flat 
insects, not more than \% inch long and 
with lace-like wings, the young spiny 
nymphs, their cast skins or black spots 
of excrement voided by the nymphs or 
adults. 


Thrips may feed on the upper or 
lower leaf surface. They rupture the 
surface and suck or lap up the plant 
juices. The injured places take on a 
whitish, glistening appearance caused by 
the air in the injured and empty plant 
cells. Superficially, thrips injury some- 
what resembles that caused by leafhop- 
pers or lace bugs but close examination 
with a lens will show the ruptured plant 
cells. Their feeding is often in spots 
and usually there are small, black spots 
of excrement on the injured areas. 
Thrips are less than % inch long, 
slender, pointed at both ends and mod- 
erately active. 

Those insects that feed on 
of different kinds of plants are more 
dificult to identify than are those that 
feed on only one or two kinds of plants. 
For example, the Japanese beetle and 
canker worms feed on most of the com- 
mon deciduous shade trees, while the 
elm leaf beetle feeds only on elm. The 
common name “elm leaf beetles” nat- 
urally indicates that it is a pest of elm, 
while the names “Japanese beetle” and 
“canker worms” do not indicate the par- 
ticular host. In the case of these general 
feeders it may be necessary to look up 


a number 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Inoculation of Planes 


Rurus D. JoHNsoNn 
Tree Warden, Salt Lake City 

While chlorosis is technically a dis- 
ease, it is not so in the generally ac- 
cepted sense, since it is not caused by 
fungi or bacteria. It is perhaps more 
easily understood if looked upon as a 
symptom; an indicator that something 
has gone wrong with the mechanical 
processes of the plant involved. There 
are many things, including diseases, 
which cause paleness of the human skin. 
Yet paleness itself is not a disease, it is 
merely a warning signal that harmful 
influences are at work in the system. 
This is true also of paleness, or chlorosis, 
appearing in the leaves of plants. 

Sifting out the more remote and less 
frequently encountered causes, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the most common rea- 
son for chlorosis in trees is a deficiency 
of vital minerals in the diet. If this 
deficiency can be recognized, it is often 
a relatively simple matter to furnish the 
missing item to the tree and so clear up 
the complexion of the leaves. No hard 
and fast rules can be set because the soil 
of each area has its individual story to 
tell. It all depends on the condition and 
content of your local soil. In the Caro- 
linas, for instance, it is said the lack of 
magnesium produces chlorosis, and in 
Florida the same effects appear in soils 
where manganese is deficient. 

In the late 1920’s a study of chlorosis 
in Utah was made by Dr. F. B. Wann, 
then associate plant physiologist at the 
Utah Agricultural College. He con- 
cluded that the probable cause of most 
of the chlorosis in this state is “lack of 
sufficient iron in the plant, a condition 
caused by certain soil relationships, 
notable the presence of considerable 
lime.” The theory seems to be that the 
excess of lime in the soil causes the iron 
present therein to become insoluble in 
water. Thus the plant is unable to take 
up a necessary amount of iron, and the 
leaf’s mechanism is thrown out of gear. 

Two principal methods of supplying 
chlorotic trees with iron were worked out 
by Dr. Wann, and both have been tried 
on London plane trees by the Salt Lake 
City tree department with considerable 
success. The first is spraying of the 
leaves with commercial iron sulphate, 
the second, injection of soluble iron di- 
rectly into the tree. The spraying 
method was used on nursery row trees 
about 6 feet high; the injections were 
made in trees 10 to 15 years old. 

On the young trees a solution of one 
half pound of commercial iron sulphate 


to the gallon of water was used, applied 
in midsummer. Care was taken to wet 
the underside of the leaves thoroughly, 
as well as the upper surface. This may 
not be important, but Dr. Wann found 
that leaves with rougher surfaces seemed 
to produce better results than those that 
were smooth or waxy. A second spray, 
given about ten days later, changed the 
yellow leaves into a good green color 
by the end of August. This color con- 
tinued until leaf-fall. If the leaves of 
these trees break this spring with evi- 
dence of yellowing, we shall apply the 
spray as soon as they reach normal size 
and thereafter give several shots about 
ten days apart. After the first spray a 
distinct improvement in color was ap- 
parent in ten days to two weeks. 

For inoculating large trees we have 
used both iron citrate and iron phos- 
phate. Our experiments were not far 
reaching, but from what we have done 
we gather that iron phosphate is a little 
more rapid and positive than iron cit- 


rate. The former comes in thin brown 
flakes which must be reduced to a 
powder. We used an old fashioned 


kitchen size coffee grinder, the burrs 
tightly closed, with fairly good results 
when the material was dry. If it be- 
comes damp, it is a bit rubbery and does 
not powder well. This powder is packed 
in size 00 gelatine capsules, which are 
then ready for use in the trees. 

The holes are bored in the trunk ap- 
proximately 1 inch deep, with a three 
eighths inch wood bit, at intervals of 
about + inches apart, spirally around 
the trunk until it has been encircled. The 
+ inch measurement is not important 
vertically ; the spiral may begin far down 
the trunk and end at the beginning of 
the crown if desired. The object of the 
spiral is merely to prevent a girdle of 
holes all at one level horizontally. When 
the holes are ready for the insertion of 
iron, remove the cap from the capsule 
and push the long part containing the 
powder into the hole. The opening is 
then sealed with some kind of wax; 
either grafting or shoemakers wax will 
do. The latter is satisfactory and is not 
so messy as grafting wax. It may be 
noted that the capsule is not a necessity. 
One may pack the hole with powder 
placed in with a narrow blade, but this 
is often very wasteful of material. 

A trunk 12 inches in diameter would 
require about ten capsules. One or two 
more or less does not seem to be im- 
portant. Dr. Wann found that the iron 
is distributed by the sap directly above 
the point of entrance, so that if only 
one side of a tree is affected, the dose 


In Utah 


should be placed on that side of the 
trunk. He showed a photograph of a 
pear tree which was completely yellowed, 
but which had been “ironed” on one 
side of the trunk only. The treated side 
showed dark, well colored leaves; the 
untreated side was still pale. 

The inoculated trees manifested 
marked improvement in color in ten 
days to two weeks, and in three weeks 
were normally green, the color remain- 
ing until autumn. 

Thus far we have been writing about 
London plane trees, (Platanus aceri- 
folia), we have not experimented with 
the California species (P. racemosa) he- 
cause so far none of the few specimens 
in Salt Lake have shown any signs of 
chlorosis. Many other genera have 
responded to the iron treatment, but we 
have no success with silver maple (Acer 
saccharinum). We have tried other 
chemicals, even going so far as to inject 
manganese phosophate, all to no avail. 
Small spray experiments with Norway 
maple have resulted favorably. 

The soil of Salt Lake valley and most 
of Utah is definitely alkaline. We are 
on what was once the bottom of Lake 
Bonneville, and both lime and the sodas 
are present in generous quantities. Thus, 
a formula that works for us might not 
be effective in other localities. Still. we 
would advise anyone who is troubled by 
chlorosis anywhere to give this iron 
treatment a try out. Spraying should be 
tried first; it is easily done and the ma- 
terial is cheap and easy to obtain. Try 
it also on shrubs and vines. We have 
seen leaves of grapes and blackberries 
brighten up most hearteningly after a 
leaf bath of iron sulphate. 





Million More Walnuts 


The walnut industry having depleted 
its natural resource faster than it has 
been replenished by nature, W. C. Fin- 
ley, American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association forester, has requested each 
walnut manufacturing company to col- 
lect and furnish without charge at least 
50 bushels of walnuts to the state nurs- 
eries. The goal is to “plant one million 
walnuts in Spring of 1946” in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 

In addition, the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association is sponsor- 
ing a 4-H Walnut Forest Management 
contest in all the above states except 
Virginia. The objectives of this pro- 
gram are to help rural young people. 

—Forest & Park News. 
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NATIONAL ARBOR DAY MO 


By Epwarp H. ScANLON 


establish a unified ob- 
r Day thruout as much 
of the United States, if not all, as can 


The effort 
A 


servance of Arb 


be effected, is slowly but surely showing 
a definite t toward success. 

The mo t launched by TREES 
Magazine ee years ago and endorsed 
by the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, Ame Institute of Park Exec- 
utives and American Association of 
Nurserymer year met with a splen- 
did respons« the governors of 17 
states, wh oclaimed the last Friday 
in April Day, while several 


governors the first time mentioned 
in their nations the value of a 
unified 1ce and called it “Na- 
tional A “4 


The states that joined the growing 
movement this year were: Georgia, 
North (¢ New Jersey, Rhode 


> a 
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Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
South Dakota and Connecticut. 

In Massachusetts, thru the determined 
efforts of an enthusiastic group composed 
of members of the Massachusetts Ar- 
borists Association, Massachusetts For- 
esters and Tree Wardens Association 
and the Massachusetts Nurserymen’s 
Association, a bill was presented to the 
State Legislature to change the statute 
to make the last Friday in April legally 
National Arbor Day. Groups in other 
states are actively engaged in sponsor- 
ing legislation change statutes to the 
common date. Once this has been ef- 
fected in a great number of states it 
will obviate the necessity each year of 
having to appeal to the governor to con- 
form to the unified date in his proclama- 
tion. Action can then be centered on 
obtaining national publicity thru the 
medium of radio shows broadcasting dur- 


other such media can be sent prepared 
copy and a fine program mapped out 
for schools, garden clubs, and other civic 
clubs and organizations. Eventually this 
unified observance of Arbor Day should 
be the means of bringing the greatest 
possible publicity and interest ever en- 
gendered in the general planting and 
use of trees, shrubs and plants. Success 
of this movement will be a grand thing 
for the whole nation. 

Get in touch with the Editor of 
TREES Magazine, or the secretaries of 
any of the sponsoring organizations, if 
you are interested in starting a drive in 
your state to have the statute changed 
to observe National Arbor Day on the 
last Friday in April—the weather means 
nothing, it is the publicity and general 
good that will accrue from unity that 
is at stake. 

A few of the proclamations issued by 
the governors this year are reproduced 
here: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Executive Department 


April 25, 1946 


The celebration tomorrow of Arbor Day is an appro- 





Island, Ar} Maine, Massachusetts, ing that week; national magazines and 
PROCLAMATION 
WHEREAS, it has long been an established custom 
in the U1 States for the various states to set aside one 
day in the r on which to study and to plant trees, and 
WHEREAS, the designation of this day is left to the 
discretio! Governor in many states, and 
WHEREAS, due to climatic differences this designa- 


ny parts of the country to the extent that 
the states the same day of the year is 


tion varie 
in hardly 
designated 

WHEREAS, it is realized that climatic discrepancies 
may affect tual planting on the same day throughout 


the states ) the interests of a unified, national observ- 
ance which ld tend to more greatly impress on a greater 
number ot le the economic, cultural, esthetic, civic and 
horticultu lue of trees to the nation as a whole, now 


THEREFORE, I, R. Gregg Cherry, as Governor, 


hereby designate and proclaim the last Friday in April as 
National Arbor Day in North Carolina. I urge that all 
schools, civi rganizations, newspapers, radio and the 
various subdivisions collaborate to bring to our 
citizens the nifold benefits to be derived from the plant- 
ing, care knowledge of trees. I urge that all citizens 


give sincere thought to the conservation of our forests; to 
the embell nt of our streets and highways with suitable 
trees; to the establishment of more beautiful parks through 


the planti: rees; that the economic benefits to be derived 
from w sidered orchard plantings be studied, and 
finally citizen shall constitute himself as a com- 
mittee of discourage vandalism, in any form, on all 
forest, sha namental and fruit trees. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 

hand used the Great Seal of the State of North 

Car be duly affixed. 

R. GREGG CHERRY, 
Governor. 

By the Gove 

John H 

Privat retary. 


priate time to give thought and careful consideration to the 
great necessity of conserving our natural forests, orchards, 
and the trees and shrubbery in our urban sections as well. 

To my mind the planting of trees constitutes a very 
fitting memorial to those who gave their lives for their 
country. And as we celebrate Arbor Day I would like to 
call attention again to the dogwood trees planted on Route 
29 in Mountainside known as the Blue Star Drive, an of- 
ficial state memorial to our veterans, living and dead. 

At the same time I appeal to the citizens of the State 
to do everything possible to protect our trees and natural 
wild life from destruction and vandalism. 

WALTER E. EDGE, 
Governor of New Jersey. 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Executive Department 
CHARLESTON 
A PROCLAMATION 
By the Governor 

WHEREAS, the last Friday in April is observed in 
many States of the Union as Arbor Day; 

WHEREAS, the National Arbor Day Committee, rep- 
resenting many horticultural associations, seek a_ unified 
national observance of the same day by all the States, in 
order to make the occasion more impressive and therefore 
more effective; and 

WHEREAS, we should recognize the value of trees 
not only for the beauty and shade they create in our resi- 
dential areas, but also for their importance in the conserva- 
tion program of our natural resources: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, CLARENCE W. MEAD- 
OWS, Governor of the State of West Virginia, do hereby 
proclaim Friday, April 26, 1946, as Arbor Day in this State, 
and urge individuals and groups to observe the day appro- 
priately, in full appreciation of the health-creating values 
of trees and all their beneficent influences in our civilization. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State to be affixed. 
(SEAL) 
Done at the Capitol in the City of Charleston, State of 
West Virginia, this the eighteenth day of April, in the 
Year of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred Forty- 
six, and in the Eighty-third Year of the State. 
CLARENCE W. MEADOWS, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
Wn. S. O’Brien, 


Secretary of State. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

WHEREAS, authority is provided by New Mexico 
Statute to set aside one day each year for the observance of 
Arbor Day, and 

WHEREAS, horticultural associations are seeking to 
establish by united action of all states a uniform observance 
of Arbor Day on the last Friday in April of each year, and 

WHEREAS, in these days of growing consciousness 
about conservation and protection of our natural resources, 
it is particularly appropriate that every effort be made to 
further the objectives of arbor day, 

THEREFORE, I], JOHN J. DEMPSEY, GOVER- 
NOR OF THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO, do pro- 
claim Friday, April 26, 1946 as ARBOR DAY in New 
Mexico, and | ask that schools, civic and garden organiza- 
tions join in tree planting activities throughout the State, 
and I urge that the day be made the occasion for individual 
citizens to join a statewide beautification movement by the 
planting of trees, shrubs and flowers. 

(SEAL) 

DONE AT THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE THIS 

8th DAY OF APRIL, 1946 WITNESS MY HAND 

AND THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF 

NEW MEXICO. 

JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
Governor. 
Attest: 
Cecelia Tojoya Cleveland, 
Secretary of State. 





STATE OF MAINE 
Proclamation by the Governor 

WHEREAS, the laws of Maine prescribe that the 
Governor shall annually set apart a day in spring as Arbor 
Day, to be observed by the people of the state in the planting 
of trees, shrubs, and vines in the adornment of public and 
private grounds, places, and ways, and in other appropriate 
activities; and 

WHEREAS, efforts are being made to establish a 
unified national celebration of this day on the last Friday 
of April; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, HORACE HILDRETH, 


EMENT GROWS IN 17 STATES 


Governor of the State of Maine, do hereby proclaim Friday, 
April 26, 1946, as ARBOR DAY, and urge state-wide par- 
ticipation in its observance. 

Arbor Day offers tremendous opportunity for both 
direct and long-range benefits. The beautification of our 
grounds by trees and shrubs gives immediate pleasure and 
comfort. And the measure of our interest in conservation 
of forests or reforestation will be a determining factor in 
the economic situation of our state long after we are gone; 
since maintenance of forested areas is absolutely necessary 
to preserve water resources, upon which industrial and agri- 
cultural prosperity depend. 

As sons and daughters of the Pine Tree State, it is our 
obligation to defend and perpetuate Maine’s renowned 
forests. 

(SEAL) 

Given at the office of the Governor at Augusta and 

sealed with the Great Seal of the State of Maine, this 

eighteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord One 

Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-six, and of the 

Independence of the United States of America, the 

One Hundred and Seventieth. 

HORACE HILDRETH, 


Governor. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
STATE OF IDAHO 
Boise 


WHEREAS, Arbor Day has been recognized for many 
years in the United States and the State of Idaho as a day 
set aside to educate our citizens of the necessity of preserv- 
ing our forests and creating a desire to beautify our public 
and privately owned lands; for the planting and raising of 
shade trees in public parks and privately owned yards; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in order to carry on this con- 
structive and useful national observance, 1, ARNOLD 
WILLIAMS, Governor of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
proclaim Friday, the 26th day of April, 1946, to be Arbor 
Day in the State of Idaho, and I urge all citizens to devote 
some of their time and give some of their thought towards 
the increased production of forests and the improvement of 
parks and privately owned lands by planting additional shade 
and ornamental trees and shrubs, and by urging that the 
public schools of this State set aside the time and have suit- 
able parks for the education of our children in the necessity 
and importance of this day. 

IN WITNESS OF THE ABOVE PROCLAMA- 
TION, I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be af- 
fixed the Great Seal of the State of Idaho, this 2nd day 
of April, 1946. 





ARNOLD WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 
(SEAL) 
Attest: 
Ira H. Masters, 
Secretary of State. 
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The Temporary Address Is—2478 Putnam St., Toledo 10, Ohio 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: We want to thank 
these readers % have responded to the 
questions iswers presented in the 
initial appearance of the “Arborists Clinic” 
in the Ap se. Let’s get together and 


talk it over 





Responses 








Dear Ed: 

In your Apr issue under the “Clinic” 
the question asked “Where can we 
buy some Speed Saws.” The Fanno Saw 
Works of 18 Magnolia Ave., Chico, Cali- 
fornia has some very fine saws of this 
type. I used them for years with great 
success. Res 1 

Champ 
hamplain’s Tree Service 
Pasadena, California. 

We with keen interest the 
article Arborists Clinic” on 
page 10 of the April 1946 issue of TREES 
relating to the atural soil island” in pre- 
paring holes f planting balled trees. 

During th of March this year we 
completed unting of 800 small live 
oak trees, a ging 2” in diameter. We 
utilized the indicated in your sketch. 
Most of were dug with a power 
drive 9” dia post hole auger mounted 
on the light tractor. We pre- 
pared holes square and by boring six 
holes with juger to a distance con- 
siderably depth required for the 
ball it is for a workman to spade 
the top off tural soil island” into the 
auger holes method of digging re- 
duced approximately one-half the cost of 


and at the same time 
e of the island as your 


preparing 
offered the ad tag 


article suggest well as cultivating the 
ground outsid f and below the bottom of 
the ball 
L. B. Houston 
Director of Parks 
Dallas, Texas. 
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QUESTION: Why will a plant, such as 
a Weeping Forsythia, grow to three 
times its normal length when it is trained 
as a vine? 
Harold O. Perkins, 
CONNECTICUT 
answer to this question, I 
believe, is ba pon the relationship be- 
tween the supply of available nutrients and 
the number of growing points on the plants. 
A plant, suck Forsythia suspensa, trained 
as a vine have fewer growing points 
than would the same plant if it was grown 


ANSWER: 1 


as a bush. Th the supply of available 
nutrients i by fewer growing points, 
which results sreater extension of growth. 
There is much same invigorating action 


here as results from 
on the same fact 
Another fact it may play a part is the 
the more efficient conduction in the stems of 
a vine than those of a shrub. Younger stems 


pruning, which is based 


are more efficient in conduction than old. 
Chances are that there would be a more 
frequent renewal of the stems of a plant 
used as a than there would when the 
same plant wa sed as a shrub. 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick, 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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QUESTION: Is there a definite time 
to do cavity work on different types of 
trees? 


Hugh Compton, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

ANSWER: I am unable to answer this 
question. Though like Mr. Compton, I be- 
lieve that there may be a best time to do 
cavity work on different types of trees, | 
have neither the experimental data nor the 
wealth of experience requisite to make an 
exact statement. I cannot even make the 
general statement that follows without 
realizing that, like every rule of thumb, it 
will often be misleading rather than helpful. 

The skill of the modern arborist is such 
that in most cases he can perform successful 
cavity work throughout the year on trees 
that are capable of producing fairly vigorous 
callus growth. His sagacity is such that he 
will not attempt cavity work at any season 
on trees that, because of their species or low 
vitality, will not produce fairly vigorous 
callus. He will adjust his cavity filling 
work program to seasonal conditions and 
other factors. For example: (1) He will 
not work when temperatures are so low 
that the wood is frozen, or when injury 
would be done any filling material that 
might be used. (2) When repairing trees 
that bleed profusely in early spring, such 
as maples, he will delay cavity work until 
the tree is in leaf. (3) He will avoid cavity 
work on trees during that short period of 
the early growing season when the bark 
“springs.” (4) The rush of spraying, or 
some other critical seasonal task, may call 
for all of his available men, and delay per- 
formance of orders for cavity jobs. 

In the related field of pruning we have 
considerable information on the effect of the 
season of wounding on the ultimate callus- 
ing of the wounds. We say that late winter 
or early spring are generally favorable 
seasons for pruning, yet so many factors 
other than the production of callus may 
enter into the problem that we sometimes 
wisely revert to the adage, “The time for 
pruning is when the saw is sharp.” 

Planting is also illustrative of the seasonal 
differences that exist when one considers 
our country as a whole. Arbor days have 
been wisely established for the various 
States, yet the arborist who knows the 
peculiarities of tree species, his local cli- 
matic conditions, and his particular soils 
may elect the heat of August or the frozen 
soil of December as more to his liking than 
the regulation fall or spring planting seasons 
and, by the results he obtains, justify a 
choice made through knowledge and experi- 
ence rather than adherence to a rule of 
thumb. 

I wonder if cavity work isn’t in much the 
same category? Why not forget rules of 
thumb and depend on the arborist who is 
to have charge of the work, to select the 
most auspicious season for its performance? 

Dr. Rush P. Marshall 
Division of Forest Pathology, 
U.S.D.A.—New Haven, Conn. 
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QUESTION: In making a dirt fill 
around a large oak and sweetgum trees, 
is it necessary to wall around tree? 

R. Foster Blaisdell, 
TEXAS 


ANSWER: A wall, in itself, is not the 
complete answer in protecting a tree around 
which it is necessary to make an earth fill. 
Of more importance is proper drainage to 
carry off excess water and prevent raising 
of the water table, and a porous layer of 
rocks or gravel to provide aeration for the 
root system. Suitable methods of installing 
aeration systems are described and_ illus- 
trated in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1967 Re- 
ducing damage to trees from construction 


rborists Clhnic 


work. 1945. (This is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 10-cents per copy.) 
A. Robert Thompson, 
National Park Service 
Chicago, Ill. 
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QUESTION: What is the best method, 
economical and advantageous to the tree, 
to keep the surface roots of Moline Elms, 
Ulumus Americana Molinei, from break- 
ing through the grass. This is an im- 
pertant problem especially where a 
power mower is used. 

Gordon King, 
MICHIGAN 

ANSWER: The surface rooting of trees is 
largely due to the soil conditions in which 
they are growing. Certain kinds of trees are 
more apt to do it than others. Surface 
applications of fertilizers and light water- 
ings also favor it. A covering of up to 
four inches of sandy soil might give you 
relief for a few years. : 

Fracturing the soil and deep fertilization 
by means of compressed air may help to en- 
courage deeper rooting, if sub-drainage is 
good. Then these surface roots may be re- 
moved. If sub-drainage is bad the use of 
compressed air will not help and cutting 
the surface roots may endanger the life of 
the tree. 

Charles F. Irish, 
Chas. F. Irish Co. 


3 
QUESTION: What kind of an insect 


attacks the base of young tulip trees— 
what is the control? 


Robertson, 
: PENNSYLVANIA 
ANSWER: There is no_ specific Tulip 


Tree pest concerned. If the tree was in a 
weakened condition, there are a number of 
borers that might be attacking it. However, 
the answer would be for correspondent to 
submit specimens of the insect or larva to 
an entomologist, who could identify the 
trouble and recommend control. 

A. B. Champion, 

Principal Entomologist, 

Dept. Agriculture, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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QUESTION: I would like to know the 
life history and habits of the aphis in 
spruce galls. 

J. Wm. D., 
CONNECTICUT 

ANSWER: There are two common spe- 
cies of gall aphids on spruce. (1) Chermes 
abietis, the true spruce gall aphid on Nor- 
way spruce and (2) Sitka aphid, Adelges 
cooleyi, on the Colorado blue spruce. The 
latter spends a portion of its life cycle on 
Douglas fir. The winter is spent in the 
immature stage on the undersides of the 
tips of the twigs near the buds. The galls 
are started with the beginning of new 
growth in early May. In July or August 
the galls break open and the mature aphids 
crawl or fly to new positions. 

Stanley W. Bromley, 
Bartlett Tree Research Leaboratories. 
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QUESTION: What is considered the 
best time of year to prune yellow-wood 
(Cladrastis lutea)? 


J. S. Clark, 
NEW JERSEY 
ANSWER: Preferably during summer, 


Cladrastis is 
Like sugar maple and some of 
wounds will bleed copiously 


July to August or September. 
a “bleeder.” 
the birches, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Magnolia Deties Snow In Pennsylvania 


By Epwarp H. Scanlon 


If this story is as pleasant a shock to 
the readers of TREES Magazine as it 
was to the writer then we will be very 
happy to have been the conveyor of this 
interesting news. 

Several years ago, it will be recalled, 
we ran a fine series on fastigiate types of 
trees written by J. Gerling and Mal- 
colm Milne of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Park Department. Since that time we 
have sought all possible information on 
this attractive and useful form of tree, 
particularly because of its utility in dif- 
ficult street situations. Attention was 
centered on a_ variety of Magnolia 
grandiflora called lanceolata that had 
been sold for many years in California 
under the name exoniensis. We decided 
to appeal to that evergushing fount of 
knowledge, The Arnold Arboretum, for 
the background on the tree, as well as 
the extent of its hardiness. This is 
where the ‘pleasant shock’? came about. 

Our correspondent at the Arboretum 
was Dr. Donald Wyman. We were in- 
formed that only pictures of the flower 
were available; that no mention was 
found of the comparison between height 
and spread of branches, but, that the 
variety originated in England, and that 
in an old file there was a picture of the 
flower and a reference to a tree twenty- 
two years old in Harrisburg, Penna. 
This tree, at that time, was thirty-three 
feet high and had a trunk diameter of 
seven inches. “The notes were made in 
1925. 

Dr. Wyman wrote to the owner of 
the property, Mrs. H. L. Hershey, and 
very promptly received a reply from 
Wilbur I. Nisley, Horticulturist of 
Walter-Nisley and Walter, Inc., the 
firm caring for the place. A letter from 
Mr. Nisley gave the following informa- 
tion concerning this tree which was to 
all intents and purposes so far out of 
its natural range: 

“Mrs. H. L. Hershey of 322 North 
Second Street, whose garden we have 
taken care of for quite some time, has 
asked us to give the information you 
wish regarding the Magnolia grandi- 
flora lanceolata growing on her prop- 
erty. 

The tree is in good health, but un- 
fortunately planted too close to the 
house and under these conditions may 
not have attained the same propor- 
tions which it might have under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

The caliper of the tree is 15 inches; 
height 35 feet; spread of branches at 
bottom 18 feet; spread of branches at 
top 10 feet; lower branches from 
ground five feet. The shape of the 
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Photo courtesy Wilbur I. Nisley. Magnolia grandiflora lanceolata growing in Harrisburg, 
Pa. Note the snow in front of the fence. Picture was taken Feb. 1, 1945. 


tree is somewhat like a Buckeye, but 
was more pointed before 1930 when a 
storm broke off four or five feet from 
the top. 

The tree was planted 41 years ago 
when it was about two feet in height; 
it started to bloom when about 12 feet 
high and each year has flowers, al- 
ternate years having considerably 
greater number of blooms, and main- 
tains its evergreen characteristics in 
our climate. We do not recall of the 


tree being fed except what it may 
have received from lawn _ feedings. 
The surface soil is sandy loam with 
possible river gravel sub-soil. 

As the branches spread into the 
house and porch, the sides were cut 
back and the lower branches headed 
up. The side branches being cut sev- 
eral times in the last 15 years. 

An L-shaped building protects the 
tree on the north and west, but at 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Arborists Clinic 
Continued from page 12) 

during of sap flow if pruning is 
done in ea spring. In some respects 
yellow-wood vorse than these other spe- 
cies in tha sap pressure seems inordi- 
nately hig! 1ctive flow continues for a 
longer Scratches of a squirrel’s 
claws 01 r nor injuries are often suf- 
ficient constant dripping from 
the bran g spring. 

With pruning, wound healing 
will stil rapid and will normally 
occur sap fluw commences the 
following Wounds on this tree may 
not, howey ympletely heal for two or 
three years 

H. T. Skinner, 
Morris Arboretum. 
cad 
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QUESTION: What is the best time of 


back privit hedge after 

»wed to grow too tall? 
R. Foster Blaisdell, 
TEXAS 


the year to 
it has been 


ANSWEI best time is in the very 
early s p the buds begin to swell. 
The wors s in mid-summer just after 


growtl completed. However, there 
is a | etween the time the leaves 
drop off he fall, and sometimes during 
mid spri spring before the terminal 





growth completed—when such a 
cutting actually be done without 
serious tro \ vigorous growing plant 
like privit send out new shoots in late 
spring wh down—providing the en- 
suing t too hot and dry. New 
growth atmosphere conditions 
to do best, hence it is well to have such new 
growth rted long before trying hot 
and dry weeks. Cutting down too 
late in s vould not give the young 
shoots suff me to form, grow and ma- 


ture before nd winter freezes set in, 


and a free nmature tissue kills it. 
Donald Wyman, 
Arnold Arboretum. 
QUESTION: Is it safe to transplant 
holly, cherry laurels, and other shrubs 
of this type before a freeze or heavy 


it dormant? : 
R. Foster Blaisdell, 


made 


frost has 


TEXAS 
ANSWER had no experience in the 
transplanti herry laurels, since this 
plant is n urdy this far north, but in the 
case of Ame holly, and it will probably 
hold true f ther types, we would much 
prefer to d transplanting in early 
spring rather than fall. We find too much 
loss on fa nsplanted stock. In cases 
where ssary to move holly in the 
fall, it would be my opinion that the plant- 
ing should lone early so that the plants 
become ished before cold weather 
occurs 
L. C. Chadwick, 
Ohio State University. 
33 
QUESTION: What is the best way to 
control slime flux? 
Robertson, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ANSWER: Slime flux is directly the re- 
sult of an that does not heal. There 
is a strong yressure in the direction of 
the woul! of it to feed the wound 
for the process. Contaminants in 
the ‘expose nduce souring and fermen- 
tation whic oisonous. Clean the wound 
of decayed loose remnants of tissue; 
shape it Tap the trunk below the 
cavity pipes of %-inch or less 


> aa 
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bore. This relieves the pressure of sap upon 
the wound. The number of drains depends 
on the size of the job, the amount of bleed- 
ing from the wound, and the source of 
bleeding. Place the drains in the path of 
greatest sap pressure upon the wound. If 
this is done properly, the cavity, walls and 
base should remain dry. Paint the lining 
with disinfectant and preservative and then 
apply the filling, cement or otherwise. When 
the sap has stopped draining and callusing 
is well along, the pipes can be removed. 

Dr. E. F. Guba, 

Massachusetts State College. 
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QUESTION: Red spider on Hemlock, 
temperature 90°—what is best spray to 
apply? 

Robertson, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ANSWER: If the temperature is not over 
90 I would use Lethane 440 1:300 and about 
% gallon of Lethane Spreader. Complete 
coverage with good pressure. If the tem- 
perature is above 90 I would not spray. 

J. C. Kenealy, 
Tree Warden, 
Ardmore, Pa. 
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QUESTION: I have seen a few pink 
dcgwoods that seem to be very healthy, 
two or three large inside branches died. 
Can you tell me what happens to such 
trees? 

J. Wm. D., 
CONNECTICUT 

ANSWER: The most common cause of 
die-back, of course, is dogwood borer in- 
festations. You can determine this by cut- 
ting apart one of the affected branches. 

If no borers or their typical galleries are 
found, then there are two other possibilities. 
One is winter injury, the symptoms of which 
are not clear cut. Usually however, those 
branches making most rapid and late season 
growth are most subject to winter damage. 

A second possibility which may cause 
branches to die back is the Phytophthora col- 
lar rot disease. To determine this, cut into 
the trunk bark at and just below soil line 
and also examine the roots. If decay is 
found in either areas, submit adequate 
samples to your state pathologist for isola- 
tion purposes. He can determine in a short 
while just what organism is involved. If 
Phytophthora is found, I can’t offer much 
hope for saving the tree. 


Dr. P. P. Pirone, Pathologist, 
New Jersey Agric. Exp. Sta. 
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QUESTION: Do hemlocks shed their 


leaves. How often and when? 
J. Wm. D., 
CONNECTICUT 
ANSWER: It is generally agreed that 


the leaves of our Eastern Hemlock, Tsuga 
canadensis, remained on the trees for three 
years. They usually begin to fall in the fall 
of the year and through the winter. 

In this connection some scientist should 
seriously work on the question as to how 
much the smoke of our cities fills up the 
pores of the leaves of conifers and what can 
be done to wash these leaves. Deciduous 
trees, of course, take their accumulation of 
soot and dust with them. The hemlock 
leaves persisting as they do for three years 
must accumulate quite a coating of oil or 
grease which may not be noticeable to the 
naked eye. I have heard of a number of 
hemlock trees that kept their leaves for 
four years and it may be they vary in dif- 
ferent localities. I am not prepared to re- 
port on other species. 

Chas. F. Jenkins, 
Hemlock Arboretum 


33 
QUESTION: We have had consider- 


able trouble transplanting white oaks. 
Would like to hear about the experience 
of our neighbors in Ohio. 
L. F. Ealy, 
OHIO 
ANSWER: White oaks do not transplant 
readily but we have no trouble in success- 
fully transplanting trees up to 10” in dia- 
meter. Selection of a tree growing on a soil 
producing a shallow fiberous root system is 
most helpful to successful transplanting. We 
prefer to do the moving in the early spring 
and do not freeze the ball. 


Charles F. Irish, 
Chas. F. Irish Co. 
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QUESTION: What is the present atti- 
tude of the Arborist on use of vitamins, 
hormones, etc., on landscape specimens? 

W. E. Parker, 
NEW JERSEY 


ANSWER: Not being an arborist, I sup- 
pose that this question should not have been 
referred to me. Since it was I will state 
what I think the “arborist’s attitude on the 
use of vitamins, etc., on landscape specimens 
1s. 

The question, no doubt, refers to the use 
of these materials in transplanting to stimu- 
late quick root recovery. It is my opinion 
that very few arborists in the eastern half of 
the country have found these materials of 
practical value. I do not know what the 
results have been recently on the west coast. 
Some experimental work in Ohio, a part of 
which I did myself, indicated that some of 
the root promoting substances which are an 
aid in rooting cuttings, would stimulate root 
development on young trees when the roots 
were treated at the time of transplanting. 
No improvement, however, was noted in the 
survival or rate of growth of the treated 
trees over untreated ones. 

If transplanting is properly done, I don't 
think that the use of these materials, at 
least with our present knowledge concerning 
them is of value in the part of the country 
where I live. Neither do I think that if the 
transplanting is poorly done that vitamins 
and hormones will insure the success of the 
operation. 

I don’t think the question is closed. There 
is a need for more work on it. 

P. E. Tilford, 
Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 
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QUESTION: Creosote! Creosote! 
you know of a better preservative 
the walls of cavities? What are its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? I have 
used it for years and I think its tops in 
preservatives. What proofs have you? 

W. H. Seubert, 
IOWA 


ANSWER: Creosote is an excellent fungi- 
cide and preservative. It is very toxic, 
penetrates well and is lasting. For the in- 
side walls of cavities, I think it is satisfac- 
tory and I know of nothing better to suggest. 

However, it must be kept away from the 
cambium and living parts of the tree be- 
cause it will kill them back. 

P. E. Tilford, 
Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 
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QUESTION: How to get rid of borers 
from Bolleana Poplar trees? 
Anon, 
NEW YORK 
ANSWER: The poplar borer (Saperda 
calearta) causes large black swollen scars 
on the trunks and limbs and produces coarse 
excelsior-like borings which are frequently 
abundant about the base of badly infested 
trees. The beetle is stout, about 1% inches 
long, grayish and marked with yellowish 
marks. It occurs from July to September. 
The eggs are deposited in slits in the bark. 


Do 
for 


Recent egg scars may be painted in July 
or August with a wound dressing. The 
larger grubs work at some depth in the 
wood and may literally honeycomb trunks 
or limbs. The older borers should be cut 
out and killed. Carbon disulfide or calcium 
cyanide may be used in inhabited galleries 
to destroy the borers if the opening is sealed 
with tree wax or putty . Badly infested 
trees should be cut and burned. 
Stanley W. Bromley, 
Bartlett Tree Research 
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QUESTION: Why isn’t the profession 
organized to stop fly-by-nights? 

Fred Burk, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ANSWER: In Massachusetts, because 

there is no licensing law such as is the case 

in Connecticut, New Hampshire and Maine. 

Ohio is preparing a licensing law for their 

state. 


Laboratorics. 


Edward W. Higgins, 
The Frost &@ Higgins Co., 
Arlington, Mass. 
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QUESTION: Why publish so much 
material in magazines on insects and 
diseases that fellows learn, either by ex- 
perience or schooling the hard way. It 
makes competition from too many 
sources. Medical and other professions 
don’t print their material for the lay- 
men. 

Fred Burk, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ANSWER: Even if one assumes the prem- 
ise that too much material on insects and 
diseases is published in magazines (with 
which premise I don’t agree), it is difficult 
to see how this could create competition for 
the ethical arborist. 

If one is selling a spray service to the 
public, it is certainly desirable to have the 
prospective client well informed on the in- 
sects and diseases that infest or threaten 
his trees. Such a person is more responsive 
to justifiable sales efforts and, since he 
should be better able to judge a competent 
job, he should become a more satisactory 
client than a person who knows nothing of 
trees and their insect and disease pests. As 
few laymen can afford to invest in power 
equipment to spray their own trees, wide- 
spread consumer education tends to increase, 
not decrease, the over-all demand for arbori- 
cultural service. 

A. Robert Thompson, 
National Park Service, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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QUESTION: What is considered the 
best organic fertilizer for deciduous 
trees, and the best time of year to ap- 
ply? (Give formula). 

J..8.. Clark, 
NEW JERSEY 


ANSWER: We have found no organic 
fertilizer satisfactory for deciduous trees 
SERIOUSLY IN NEED OF FEEDING. The 
chief reason why organic fertilizers do not 
work is that it is virtually impossible to 
apply them in sufficient quantity about the 
root area. However, large trees which are 
only slightly sub-normal cases where time is 
not a factor—can be stimulated very success- 
fully by organic fertilizers. 

We have used sheep, chicken, pig, rabbit, 
horse and cow manures, sewage disposal 
plant sludge, fortified leaf-mold, composts, 
tankage, blood, etc., etc., and all are some- 
what difficult to handle from a labor stand- 
point and many have very objectionable 
odors. We rate these fertilizers as valuable 
in the following order: 

1 cow manure 

2 mixed cow and horse manures 

3 horse manure 
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LIQUID TREE WAX 


Can be 
applied with spray equipment. For 
use on many varietics of transplants 
to reduce mortality. Retards and 
reduccs loss of moisture. Permits 
transplanting out of season. 


A scientific wax emulsion. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 


For most species of borers on deciduous trees. Apply as protective measure 
before adult moth lays eggs. Used by leading tree companies. 





CRYSTAL SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Write for Free Booklets 
6200 State Road, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


INSECTICIDE 
SOAP SPREADER 


Stretch your Nicotine supply by 
using this spreader. Makes most 
scale, aphid and lace bug control 
sprays more efficient. 
color foliage. 


Does not dis- 


Department T 








H. E. MUENCH 





Tree Surgery Equipment 


Once More We are in Production, and Have Good Stocks of 
SCREW RODS, NUTS AND WASHERS 
HOOK BOLTS AND EYE BOLTS 
LAG SCREW HOOKS, RIGHT AND LEFT HAND 
THIMBLES, TURNBUCKLES, CABLE, SISAL ROPE ALSO AVAILABLE 
TREE PAINT, ASPHALT EMULSION AND SHELLAC 
SOME TOOLS, SUCH AS PLIERS, WRENCHES, SLICKS, MALLETS, CHISELS 
AND GOUGES. OTHERS AVAILABLE FROM TIME TO TIME. 
SPRAY MATERIALS, HOSE AND GUNS, ETC. 


Write for Lists Available and Monthly Publication, “CHIPS.” 


Est. 1931 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








4+ sheep (provided ample bedding has been 
used) 

chicken (provided ample bedding has 
been used) (when obtained from batterv 
feeders it must be composted) 

rabbit (only with ample bedding) 


wn 


nA 


7 disposal plant sludge (applied over a 
heavy straw compost when in_ liquid 
form) 


~~ 


tankage and blood are more satisfactory 
when composted and the bulk increased. 


The greatest difficulty lies in the method 
of application, when applied in a layer six 
inches deep, as a mulch over the entire root 
area, virtually all deciduous as well as con- 
iferous trees will respond favorably. If 
mulching is impossible, then some top soil 
should be removed, the material then used 
with a sprinkling of soil as a bed for ground 
covers. If this is impossible then only 
trenching or postholes can be used to hold 
the material. Digging a trench about the 
root area or spotting many postholes under 
the branches will be satisfactory only when 
a tree is nearly normal and not SERIOUSLY 
IN NEED OF FERTILIZATION. 

We prefer to apply organic fertilizers 
from late summer until freezing weather. 

A. P. Beilmann, 
Missouri Botanical Garden, 
Gray Summit, Mo. 
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QUESTION: Is the Connecticut Tree 
Protective Association the oldest tree 
conservation group in the United States? 

J. M. Fennell, 
CONNECTICUT 

ANSWER: As far as I know, yes. The 
Massachusetts Tree Warden’s Association 
was organized in 1911, while the Connecti- 
cut Tree Protective Association was organ- 
ized in 1896 or ‘97. If there is an older 


organization I would 


learning 
of it. 


appreciate 
Edward W. Higgins, 
The Frost & Higgins Co., 
Arlington, Mass. 
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QUESTION: What is the latest infor- 
mation regarding the inocculation of 
shade trees? 

. G. A. Mallett, 

CONNECTICUT 


ANSWER: I assume that Mr. Mallett is 
referring to the injection of shade trees and 
will answer the question on that basis. 

In work with large numbers of small nur- 
sery elm trees (4 to 12 feet in height) at 
New Haven, Conn., we obtained good evi- 
dence of retardation of progress of the 
Dutch elm disease, and in some cases of 
prevention of the disease, by injections or 
soil treatments with several organic chem- 
icals. These included two salts of 8-hydro- 
oxyquinoline, Dithane (disodium ethylene 
bisdithiocarbamate), hydroquinone, and p-ni 
trophenol. In the few tests with laige 
elms that we conducted the evidence of any 
favorable effect of the chemicals was not so 
definite. However, the results with small 
trees indicate that successful treatment of 
large trees should be possible with improved 
methods of application, higher gallonage of 
chemical, more effective chemicals, etc. <A 
Connecticut Experiment Station Bulletin is 
in preparation and should be out soon, list- 
ing chemicals used and describing the re- 
sults of the experiments with elms. 

Dr. Curtis May of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has done considerable injec- 
tion work with elms, using several organic 
chemicals against the Dutch elm disease, 
and has reported no positive results. 
suspect that one difference between his ex- 
periments and ours may have been the mat- 
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ter of a chemical used. With some 
of our y sages and gallonages of 
chemical btained no results; with 
higher dos : or larger gallonages of the 
same I tardation of disease was 
noted. 

Also laven, some of the limited 
injection work did in attempting to con- 
trol Ver vilt of maple by injections 
of 8-hyd 1e sulfate gave encourag- 
ing results L. R. Tehon of the Illinois 
Natura Survey has recently re- 
ported esting results in experi- 
mental yn of maples against Ver- 
ticilliun injected trees wih sterile 
filtrates medium on which the 
fungus ha in the laboratory or with 
sterile ext the fungus mycelium; 
these wilt when subsequently 
inoculated Verticillium. 

G. A. Zentmyer, 

Univ. of Calif. 

Citrus Exp. Sta. 
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QUESTION: What causes the bark on 
willow tree trunks to loosen from the 
heartwood and curl around the edges 
when the t ks reach a diameter from 
4” to 12 larger? Usually when this 
is discovered a portion of the bark is 
dead and can be pulled off by hand. 
Under the dead bark there is an appear- 
ance of a disease. What is it? We have 
also noticed on the live bark spots 
growth that has the appearance of scab. 
Dr. G. P. Clinton in his bulletin 358 of 
February, 1934 issued by Conn. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., mentions Scab, Fusicladium 


saliciperdum, on the trunk bark. We have 
diagnosed some cases as Anthracnose 
fungus but doubt that this is the real 
answer, and are inclined to believe the 
cause starts in the roots. This injury is 
not easily observed for the outer bark, 


at the early stage of the disease, has 
the appearance of covering live cam- 
bium, but when struck gives a hollow 


sound denoting space between it and the 
heartwood. We have yet to discover a 
tree that we could save for usually when 
we are called in the tree has nearly all 


its roots in the grave. 
John S. Wolcott, 
CONNECTICUT 
ANSWER is is a tough one to answer 


without making a personal inspection. First, 
however eliminate frost injury to 
the trunk case the damage would 
not go belo he soil line and would occur 
on the southe or western exposure. 

I do not lieve that the scab fungus 
would ca since scab attacks leaves 
and twigs ily. I, too, am inclined to- 
wards th hat some disease or injury 





is present roots, particularly in those 


roots dead bark areas. If the 
roots are d there is little one can do. 

If the particularly valuable one 
and experiment, you might 
plant a few ng willows on the affected 
side. Or are established, you might 
try graft tops into healthy live bark 
of the If the grafts “take,” you 
will event ive a new root system for 
the olde 

Anot 1 if the injury is near the 
groun und soil around the trunk 
to cov the healthy bark. By this 
metn f t get new roots to emerge 
from ark above the dead area 
and d 

Both are a gamble, and I 
wouldn either one. 

As to called scab spots on live 
bark, | if you aren't referring to 
small galls se growths are common on 
willows Norway maples and any 
one of factors may cause them. 
Hence give any definite recom- 


> a 
" “aA Ce4 ecce 
mendation. 


In short, your whole problem is a tough 
one and perhaps the easiest way out is a 
l-cut pruning job, at just about the soil 
level. 

Dr. P. P. Pirone, Pathologist, 
New Jersey Agric. Exp. Sta. 


QUESTION: How to plant between 
curb and sidewalk when this space is 
the only available? 

I. R. Riker, 
NEW JERSEY 


ANSWER: On the majority of our streets 
we prefer to plant between curb and walk 
because in that way we avoid future im- 
pairment of lawn, shrub, and flower plant- 
ings between walks and houses by tree root 
growth. We refuse to plant shade trees in 
parking strips of less than three and one- 
half foot widths. In the 3% ft. up to 5% 
ft. strips we set sugar maple, Norway 
maple, Sycamore maple, Mt. Ash, Hop horn- 
beam, Althea, Schwedler maple, and column 
type Norway maple. In the wider strips 
we use American elm (never, never, NEVER 
will we plant another Moline elm), Amer- 
ican sycamore, Hackberry. Would also like 
to plant red and scarlet oak, but cannot be- 
cause they all become chlorotic a year or 
so after planting. The Mt. Ash, althea, 
hornbeam and column Norways can be set 
as close as 30 feet apart, and are used to 
fill in spaces that are not wide enough to 
accommodate the larger growing species. 
The other maples mentioned are set 50 
feet apart and at least 50 feet from the 
nearest existing tree, even though this tree 
is a private tree up in the front yard. When 
we go to the expense of planting a good 
tree we are determined that it shall have 
space and opportunity; otherwise why plant 
it? Elm, sycamore and hack are set 55 to 
60 feet apart. Standard size, except for 
the smaller growing species, is 2 inch 
caliper. 

We are now in our 17th year of a city- 
wide, city-expense, street tree planting pro- 
gram. Each year we plant a number of 
miles of streets, depending on labor con- 
ditions and number of trees in the nursery 
that are up to snuff and ready to go. Dur- 
ing the 1930s we averaged 1100 a year, 
with around 500 per year in the 40s. The 
space on each street selected is evenly 
planted to the most suitable variety, and 
without consulting property owners. All 
costs are borne by the forestry dept. budget. 
Less than one owner per 100 questions the 
procedure, and then usually with but mild 
curiosity. The only hardship invoked is on 
the property owner who does not want to 
wait until the city free program gets to his 
street. In his case we either give him 
written permission to plant or we _ plant 
at his expense. Naturally we discourage 
(mildly) this kind of planting. 

Our nursery really isn’t a nursery but 
just a sort of holding station. We like to 
buy trees at around 1% inch diameter, 
murder the tops, force heavy root systems, 
and then move them out at 2” size. 

Here is a tabulation of our costs for 1945. 
Labor (digging trees in nursery) 

and working foremen — (hourly 

rates 60c to $1.21) 
Labor (on street, digging holes and 


Ni Sa ee 1300.26 
45 yards compost @ $3.00 ........ 135.00 
OSU TERIEATMOOE 5 ac0.c 3x a:s:000sd oe. 20.00 
Truck use charge @ 50c per hour 193.00 
Value of 360 trees planted, @ aver- 

age value of $4.00 (original price 

plus cultivation, plus planting in 

nursery, plus water, fertilizer, 

OE is wn cnarelactoers Bi bs6.5: tiers au9:4:d 0a: 2076 1440.00 

$3250.26 
Average cost per tree ...$9.03 


Carl Fenner, City Forester 
Lansing. 


Cover Picture 
Comments 


The cover picture for the August 1945 
issue of TREES Magazine showed an 
extensive cavity in a large American 
elm. We asked for comments regarding 
the possible causes of the injury that re- 
sulted in the installation of the fill. Sev- 
eral answers were received and are re- 
produced here: 

Dear Editor: 

Referring to the cover picture on the 
current issue of ‘“Trees,” it does present 
an interesting study of tree preservation. 

My opinion of the cause of injury 
would be that this was a crotched elm 
tree that did not have the necessary 
cabling and bracing to protect it against 
nature’s handicaps. 

This is a beautiful piece of cavity 
work, but this elm was without a doubt 
more beautiful before the injury and 
could have been kept thus had the neces- 
sary precautions been taken. 

I appreciate each new issue of “Trees” 
more than the previous issue. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy T. Laur, 
Laur Shade Tree Service, 
Overland, Mo. 
Dear Ed: 

As an advocate of living memorials 
rather than cement, granite or marble 
monuments, how can you reconcile the 
use of your magazine to advocate con- 
verting our finest living monuments into 
cement monuments ? 

Sincerely yours, 

Norman Armstrong, 

White Plains, N. Y. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DEPARTMENT: 

The cause of the wound on the elm 
pictured on the cover of August’s issue 
of TREES is obviously an Act of God 
as His gift to pseudo-tree men. A tree 
like this is a montrosity; when one half 
of the tree split off, the other half should 
have been removed. Instead of that an 
expensive job of cavity work was done 
without particular benefit either to man 
or even to the tree itself in all prob- 
ability. 

Before passing an opinion on _ the 
technique of the work, I would like to 
see how the callous is growing below the 
sod line. The wound is so wide at this 
level that I doubt whether it can taper 
off sufficiently below the ground to in- 
duce a heal. If it has not sealed off the 
filing, there will be a nice case of decay 
developing behind the filing. 

Signed, 
Leslie Mayne, Arborist, 
San Mateo, Calif. 





Enough wood to build a new home 
grows in America every 12 seconds. 





Archibald Enoch Price 
ARBORIST 


84 Park Drive Glenview, IIl. 











Boys’ Ills Laid 


to Christmas Tree 
Audubon, N. J.—A_ three-year-old 


Camden, N. J., boy is in a serious condi- 
tion in a hospital here suffering from a 
rare disease which a physician says he 
may have contracted by touching a 
Christmas tree. 

Dr. Ralph W. Davis, chief resident 
physician at Audobon Hospital, said to- 
day the boy, Michael Abdill, is “slightly 
improved. We are giving him 50,000 
units of penicillin twice daily.” 

Dr. Davis said the boy is suffering 
from anthrax meningitis. Anthrax ba- 
cillus often is transmitted by sheep rub- 
bing against trees and it is possible that 
Michael contracted the disease from a 
Christmas tree, the physician added. 


The first bathtub in. the U. S. was 
built of mahogany. It probably didn’t 
show those dark brown rings after using, 
like the present type. 








Add new uses of wood—wood shav- 
ings as decorations for women’s hats. 


Dr. Wagener 


by Fred Roewekamp 


A long list of outstanding workers for 
arboricultural betterment, past presi- 
dents of the western chapter of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, was aug- 
mented May 24th when Dr. Willis W. 
Wagener was elected president by this 
group at its 13th annual conference held 
at Riverside, Calif., May 23-25. 

Dr. Wagener is Principal Pathologist 
in the San Francisco office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
“Wag” is a charter member of the West- 
ern Shade Tree Conference, having been 
a speaker on the first program in Santa 
Monica in 1934. 

Roger Sohner, Arborist, of San Lean- 
dro was elected Vice-President and FI- 
mer Lee of Los Angeles re-elected Sec.- 
Treas. The site for the 14th conference 
will be Berkeley, Calif. 

The registration totaled 250. 

Important features of the Arborists 
round table on the first morning, led by 
W. S. Rowland were the need for a Cer- 
tified Arborists bill, and steps were taken 
to revise the bill presented to the legisla- 
ture before the war. Safety measures, 
due to faulty and irreplaceable ropes and 
tools were stressed. Disgust was regis- 
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RYE, 


Arborist Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 


SPECIALISTS IN SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR ARBORISTS 


12 SMITH STREET 


NEW YORK 














Orchard Saws. 





FANNO SAW WORKS, Chico, Calif. 





Fanno Tree Surgery Saw No. 8 


Like all Fanno Saws, designed for fast 
cutting. A complete line of TREE Saws 
of Quality. Pole Saws, Docking Saws and 


Write for our literature with prices. 











Elected by Western N.S.T.C. 


tered over the impotent measures en- 
gaged in reconversion. 

One of the features of the field demon- 
strations was of a Chain Saw, operated 
by air, in the top of a huge Eucalyptus 
tree. A Buda earth drill with a 34” 
helix made quite an impression. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the conference: 


Resolution 


1. Whereas the City of Riverside has 
been host to the National Shade Tree 
Conference, Western Chapter, and has 
so graciously furnished facilities for an 
outstanding meeting, now therefore be it 
resolved that we go on record to recog- 
nize these efforts, and thank the City of 
Riverside particularly Mr. Rash, Park 
Supt., who was chairman of local ar- 
rangements. 


2. Whereas there exists a great need in 


California for the establishment of two 
or more arboretums and recognizing the 
great amount of work already done by 
the Southern California Horticulture In- 
stitute, particularly Dr. S. Ayers, in be- 
half of the Santa Anita project; there- 
fore be it resolved that these efforts be 
officially recognized and that the Na- 


tional Shade Tree Conference support 
and endorse this project. 

3. Whereas the National Shade Tree 
Conference has worked continuously to- 
ward the betterment of Shade Tree 
practices; be it resolved that we con- 
tinue our efforts toward the enactment 
of necessary legislation to elevate and 
further this profession. 

4. Whereas Mr. Ed _ Scanlon the 
founder of the Western Shade Tree 
Conference has now accepted the posi- 
tion of City Forester of Cleveland, Ohio 
and is no longer able to attend our meet- 
ings we therefore resolve that his efforts 
in our behalf be duly recognized and that 
we wish him success in his new position. 





Southern Chapter—National 
Shade Tree Conference 


The latest information from Dr. H. 
S. Newins, Secretary, University of 
Florida, indicates that the dates for the 
meeting of the southern chapter of the 
National Shade Tree Conference, have 
Asheville, N. C. Headquarters will be 
the Battery Park Hotel. Dr. Geo. H. 
Hepting, U.S.D.A., 223 Federal Bldg.., 
Asheville, is chairman of local arrange- 
ments. 
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Dr. E. Porter Felt 
Continued from page 7) 

svndicaté ewspaper article entitled 
“Talks o ees’ which was used by 
nearly tl hundred newspapers 
through yuntry. He was well 
known on insects and trees. 
His tw vork “Insects Affecting 
Park and Woodland Trees,” which has 
been of ble help to arborists 
and Tre ssioners throughout the 
country ing in 1906; and 
“Manu and Shrub Insects” 
in 1923. H co-author with Dr. 
W. H. Rar Insects and Diseases 
of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs” pub- 
lished in hile his book on “Insect 
Galls” apy in 1940. Three out- 
standing shade trees were pub- 
lished ently: “Our Shade 
Trees” 8, a second edition of 
which in 1942; “Pruning 
Trees rubs” in 1941, and 
“Shelt War and Peace” in 
1943. i@ 

On De 8, 1943, Dr. Felt at- 
tended onal Meeting of The 
American As ition of Economic En- 
tomologist n Columbus, Ohio, re- 
turning ofice on Monday, De- 
cember seemed none the worse 
for the rig trip and was in excel- 
lent spirits igh he did complain on 
Tuesday that he felt as though 
he might ing down with the flu. 
He was st Tuesday noon and died 
very sudde: a heart attack. 

Dr. Felt was a great scientist, a 
splendid and an_ individual 
friend. | t met him in 1920. I have 
known friend, as a counsellor, 
as a supe! nd as a leader. Since 
1929 it ha my privilege and honor 
to work wi im side by side on im- 


nd I have never ceased 
deft ability to size up 
problem and his unruf- 
in the face of trving 
H ppearance, as well as his 


portant 

to marve 
and con 
fled compos 


, 
obstacles 





character, was left unchanged bv the 
surging ars. He was until the 
last, the s teadfast, striking figure. 
His cz rimmed white hair and 
Van D veard, his calm, upright 
bearing ‘ccable dress, his gentle 
but firn reflected the imprint 
of his gre racter. 

His | been a great loss to 
the shad rofession. His contribu- 
tions will | n importance during tbe 
passing yea nd remain as a monu- 
ment t me forever. 

Magnolia 
Continued from page 13) 

least f the top extends above 

the ro Even with hot and cold 

weather ind wet seasons, along 


os 
(204... 


with considerable soot from nearby 

chimneys the tree seems happy.” 

If any reader knows of other extreme 
extensions of the range of this variety 
we shall be pleased to learn of it. 





Insect Injury 
(Continued from page 8) 


the insects attacking several of the pos- 
sible host plants before an identification 
and description of the insect can be 
found. The subject index of any pub- 
lication should be used freely in identi- 
fying insects and their injury. Good 
illustrations of the insect and its injury 
are also very useful and often tell more 
than a whole paragraph of descriptive 
matter. For example, the injury of the 
two species of spruce gall aphids. 
Adelges abietis Kalt. occurring prin- 
cipally on the Norway spruce and 
Adelges cooleyi Crt. attacking principal- 
ly the Colorado blue spruce may easily 
te distinguished by the shape of the 
gall-like growths. The first is shaped 
somewhat like a pineapple and is but 
little longer than broad, while the sec- 
ond is from two to three times as long 
as broad. 


Examples illustrating the character- 
istic injury of different species of insects 
might be continued indefinitely. The 
writer has used the method of insect 
identification just discussed for a num- 
ber of years in classes in economic en- 
tomology and before groups of nursery- 
men, shade tree sprayers, and gardeners 
and finds that it is entirely practical and 
usually intensely interesting to the stu- 
dents. The identification of the insect 
and its injury is merely a means to find 
out the control measures and should be 
made as easy as possible. 





“JIMP” FOR CHLORSIS 

Arborists, Nurserymen and Park Ad- 
ministrators faced with the problem of 
combating chlorosis this summer will 
welcome a compartively new product 
manufactured by the Schuylkill Chemi- 
cal Co., Philadelphia. 

JIMP contains an easily soluble form 
of iron in a proportion carefully studied 
so as to give maximum benefit where it 
is applied. It is designed not only to 
provide iron but also to give immediate 
relief to the starving plant by supplying 
nutritive elements to give it further 
strength and endurance. JIMP is a 
special chemical combination of Iron, 
Phosphorus, Potassium and Nitrogren. 





Desmond Arboretum 
Reopened 
The privately owned and privately 
managed new Desmond arboretum at 
Newburgh, New York, temporarily 
closed during the war period, will from 


now on be open again, daily, free of 
charge to interested visitors. 
Those wishing to inspect this ar- 


boretum, which, among other attrac- 


tions, has a lovely view of the Hudson 
River looking down through the High- 
lands of the Hudson toward West 
Point, can obtain permission by writing 
or calling at the office of New York 
State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, New York, or 
by getting in touch with Arboretum 
Superintendent Rudolph M. Nocker. 

The arboretum, started in 1939, now 
contains 499 species of trees and shrubs. 
Senator Desmond is endeavoring to in- 
clude in this arboretum all native Amer- 
ican trees and shrubs which may prove 
hardy in the Newburgh, New York 
climate, together with some of the more 
interesting or more ornamental foreign 
trees and shrubs. 





NEW SUPPLY COMPANY 

On last February 4 there was 
launched at Rye, New York, the Ar- 
borist Supply Company. 

A fine reception has been accorded 
this newcomer with business coming 
in from many sections of the country, 
according to R. E. Murray, general 
manager of the firm. Mr. Murray 
formerly was with the Muench firm at 
Stamford. They will exhibit their wares 
at the National Shade Tree Conference 
in Boston and acquaint all arborists 
present with their policy. 





Natural Environment 
Factor in Mental Stability 


Dr. Laurie D. Cox, retiring head of 
the Department of Landscape and Rec- 
reational Management of The New 
York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University, says: “The unnatural 
environment of present-day urban con- 
ditions are detrimental to the mental and 
spiritual qualities of man, who, it must 
b> remembered, is primarily an animal 
of naturai environment. Man may be 
able to evolve eventually into an urban 
creature if he lives long enough to do so. 
However, if he does not maintain con- 
tact with natural scenery before he has 
made that adjustment he may be facing 
the danger of mental and _ spiritual 
eclipse.” 

Dr. Cox points to studies that have 
been made in various highly civilized 
countries showing the steadily rising 
curve of mental illness. His remedy is 
to provide more recreation in a natural 
or naturalistic environment. Since this 
cannot be secured for all our economic 
groups in the forest or other remote wild 
areas it must be provided for as far as 
possible in the planning and development 
of city parks and by increasing the size 
and number of them. 








The K. K. Scabbard 





| Heavy Best Grade Leather. 
Snap On Swivel To Keep Saw Upright. 
Inserts Hold Saw From Falling. 
Saves Time, Clothing, Boots. 
If you ever use one you will never return to the snap and strap. 


KARL KUEMMERLING. Inc., 1021 Renkert Bidg., Canton 2, Ohio 
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LIGHTNING RODS 


Special Systems 


for all specie of trees. Do not let Light- 
ning Destroy what takes a century or two 
to make a beautiful friend. We do work 
direct—or through your tree surgeon. 


ALUMINUM OR COPPER SYSTEMS 


Valuable properties are slow and costly to .re- 
place. Stop lightning fires by installing ELEC- 
TRA SYSTEM. Better than 99% efficient. Re- 
duces insurance rates in most states. PROTECT 
NOW BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE. 


Write for name of local representative and 
free estimates. 


ELECTRA 
Protection Co. Inc. 


Dept. PR11 North Pearl St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Phone MU 9-8897 





| , Mall CHAIN SAW 


The back-breaking pull and push of sawing is eliminated when you fell a tree with a 
Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw. Three quick cuts is all it takes—two to make the 
undercut—one to drop the tree. It is equally efficient on hard or soft wood trees—for 
felling, limbing or bucking. 


In addition, the Mall Chain Saw cuts trees closer to the ground—minimizing stump 
nuisance and fire hazards. It operates without generator or compressor sets and is 
readily carried by a two-man crew. 


Easy to operate—the Mall Chain Saw can be used by inexperienced hands after a 
few instructions. The cutting chain swivels for horizontal, vertical or any angle cuts—- 
simplifying all sawing operations. The handle throttle facilitates control—the auto- 
matic clutch prevents stalling. Inexpensive to operate—runs all day on very little fuel. 


Ask for name of nearest distributor. Demonstrations can be arranged. 









MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7803 South Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mall 


PORTABLE 






Mall! Gasoline Engine Chain Saw. 
Available in many cutting capacities. 








] PROTECT YOUR TREES 


crrom RABBITS 


Now is the time when rabbits do their great- 
est damage on young trees and tender 
shoots. Spray with Rabbit Chaperone, an 
amazing new product that protects all kinds 
of plants from the ravages of rabbits. Odor- 
less and invisible. One application lasts sev- 
eral weeks. Order 
by mail, C.O.D. 
$1 plus postage 
(or send $1, we 
m pay postage). 
Sudbury Lab- 
oratory 859 
Lab. Bldg., So. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
BldgSHRDLU 


Dealers Write for Special Offer 




















ARBORICULTURAL 
SUPPLIES 


® Pruning Tools 
® Bracing Material 
® Tree Compounds 


Write for Descriptive Bulletins 


A. M. Leonard & Son 
Est. 1885 Piqua, Ohio 
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2-4 Dow offers these advantages: 
-/ Harmless to ordinary grasses 
V Easier and safer to handle 


V Noncorrosive to spraying equipment 


¢q----------------- 
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kills weeds easily - completely - chemically 





At last—an easy, chemical way to kill weeds. Simply spray the 
tops with 2-4 Dow Weed Killer and kill roots and all! It's a low 
cost treatment that eliminates your weed problems—and the tire- 
some job of hand digging and hoeing. Does not harm common 
grasses when used as directed. 


2-4 Dow Weed Killer is the tested product you’ve been reading 
about. Use it wherever weeds must go so grass can grow—lawns, 
parks, playgrounds, golf courses, cemeteries and airfields. And 
for better maintenance—along highways, railroads and utility 
lines. 2-4 Dow Weed Killer is available in both powder and 
liquid form. It comes conveniently packed in sizes for every need. 


See Your Dealer or Write Direct! 


And ask about other selective weed killers | D OW 


specific purposes, soon to be announced. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN . TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


New York © Boston e Philadelphia « Washington e Cleveland « Detroit e Chicago @ St. Louis 


Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 








